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HURLOCK CHASE. 
BY G. E, SARGENT, AUTHOR OF “STORY OF A CITY ARAB,” 
CHAPTER XXX.—MELLY AND PRISSY. 


Ir Clara Gilbert had failed to receive her visitor with 
exceeding politeness, she would have disgraced the fashion- 
able boarding-school in which her education was “ fin- 
ished,” and in which a supreme regard was paid to the 
particular item of deportment. We may suppose, there- 
fore, thatthe young lady rose from her half-recumbent pos- 
ture at precisely the right moment, inclined her body 
0 exactly the proper angle in her first salutation, and 
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CLARA GILBERT RECEIVES MISS FLEMING WITH LUDICROUS FORMALITY, 


honour conferred upon her by Miss Fleming’s visit. We 
may suppose, also, that, these preliminaries over, the 
ladies girded themselves up, so to speak, for the encounter 
before them, 

The task Miss Fleming had set herself was not.an 
easy one; and it was, perhaps, the more difficult inas- 
much as she had lost, in her long seclusion from society, 
the aptitude for fashionable conversation which constant 
practice alone can impart. She had earnestness of pur- 
pose, however; and this, combined with natural good 
sense, and a consciousness of benevolent and generous 
intentions, gave her courage. 
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She had a duty before her. She had shrunk from this 
duty at first. What was it to her that « frivolous girl, 
who had played fast and loose with one lover till another 
was secured, was sealing her own wretchednessP Would 
it not be a just retribution if, in eagerly elutching at the 
brilliant yanities of wealth and station, Clara should find 
her aspirations to end in labour and sorrow P 

But these were the first thoughts of natural resent- 
ment, and Melly had shaken them off. “I will see the 
poor child,” she had said to her sister. “ We must make 
allowances, my dear, for her circumstances and her temp- 
tations. It was a great disappointment to her, no doubt, 
to know that, if she married Harry Rivers, she would 
have a poor husband instead of a rich one.” 

“ A heartless, selfish thing!” Prissy ejaculated here. 

“True, my dear: at least it seems so; but we don’t 
know. And we must remember that it was Harry who 
gave her the option of dissolving the connection. Indeed, 
he really gave Olara up himself, you know.” 

“Tt was his nobleness to do it. Of course he had no 
alternative; but then a generous-hearted girl, if she 
had really loved him for himself, would have clung all 
the closer to him for his misfortunes.” 

“You would, my dear, I am sure,” Melly responded ; 
“but we must remember that Clara Gilbert is young, and 
knows but little of the world; is inexperienced, and knows 
but little of her own heart. She has been dazzled by a 
false and deceitful glare. She ought to be undeceived.” 

“T have no doubt you are right, sister,” Prissy said ; 
“but Ido not see what you wish todo, You would 
not win her back again for our poor nephew, I think.” 

“No, my dear; that is all past and gone, But I would 
do what Harry would do if he were here and it were in 
his power. I wish to savo the poor girl from a mise- 
rable union with a bad, base man. I will advise her to 
open her eyes before it is too late. She cannot really 
love that man; and I will ask her if she dare link her 
life with his, knowing what it has been—what, in all pro- 
bability, it stilt is.” 

“ But, Melly, you surely will not tell Olara Gilbert that 
shocking story?” Prissy remonstrated., 

“T intend to tell her the truth, my dear,” Melly ro- 
plied, deliberately; “better that she should know it from 
one who can vouch for it, and if need be can prove it, 
than from any other lips.” 

“ Why not speak to her parents ?” 

“Why speak to them? Do you suppose that Roger 
Gilbert, a worldly, scheming man, a man who makes an 
idol of his gold, and calls upon all the world to fall 
down and worship it, Prissy—do you suppose, sister, 
that he does not know what manner of man he has 
chosen for his daughter’s husband, and delights to 
honour? Did not Harry tell him what he knew of Jason 
Brooke? and what mattered it to him ?” 

“ Harry did not know what we now know, my dear. 
But you are right, Melly: it would be worse than useless 
to go to Mr. Gilbert, I do believe; but Clara’s mother, 
my dear? To be sure we know nothing of her; but her 
age and experienco——” 

“Mrs. Gilbert’s age and experience, Prissy, may be 
useful to her in advising her daughter; but I am not 
disposed to trustinthem. Age and experience with some 
persons, my dear, are synonymous with hardness and 
worldliness. Their hearts get crusted over with age and 
experience. At any rate, Clara Gilbert shall not have it 
in her power hereafter to say, ‘If I had but been told 
what my mother was told, I should have escaped from 
my misery.’ ” 


Prissy acquiesced. “It will be best, no doubt; but, 


my dear, how can you obtain an interview with her P” 
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“T intend to walk over to Fairbourne Court to-morrow, 
Prissy.” 


And so, as we have seen, the gentle lady mado her 


way through the snow to Clara's bower. In Clara’s 
bower she remained a full half-hout by the great clock 
in the hall of Fairbourne Court; and then, without 
further ceremony, she retraced her steps to the Priory. 

“And so you have had a lost journey, my dear?” 
Prissy said this as she sat with her sister, after a later 
dinner than usual, in their dull old pariour. 

“TIT do not say it has been altogether a lost journey: 
I have seen something, Prissy.” 

“Yes, sister.” 

They had not spoken much since Melly’s return. If 
Prissy had any curiosity in her composition, she kept it 
within bounds ; and her “ Yes, sister,” might have passed 
equally well as a satisfied affirmative, or as a gentle in- 
terrogative, The elder sister understood it in the latter 
form. 

“T have seen Boh ee face, my dear, and a genteel 
form: this is something, is it not, sister?” she asked. 

“Is Olara Gilbert 80 very lovely, then ?” 

“I did not say lovely, sister. The young lady has 
great brown eyes, round cheeks, a dimpled chin, very 
white teeth, a fair complexion, and so forth.” 

“ Yos, sister,” repeated Prisay, patiently She had 
suspected that Melly was vexed with the result of her 
visit; she knew it now. Miss Fleming was never sati- 
rical save when she was disturbed in mind. “ Yes, sister; 
but it was scarcely worth 80 long a wall, and so much 
fatigue, to see only that.” 

“But, my dear, I have seen more than that. I have 
seen one of the ugliest pug-dogs nature ever formed, I 
think.” 

“Yes, sister,” said Prisay, meekly, with tiresome ite- 
ration: so at least it seemed to Melly’s unstrung nerves. 

“ Why do you say ‘ Yes, sister,’ 80 often?” she asked, 
pettishly. 

“ My dear, what should I say? J have no new story 
to tell, Melly,” said Prissy, submissively. 

“ And you think that I have. My dear, I have not. 
Tt is a story as old as the hills.” 

“ You did your errand, however, Melly ?” 

“Yes, my dear, I did my errand. I did not know at 
first whether I should gain admittance into the fair 
lady’s presence, thongh; for I promise you she is strictly 
guarded. I had to pass through a double file of inter- 
rogatories and hollow compliments and cautions. But 
I kept my own counsel, my dear. I said I had walked 
three miles through the snow—I made & great point of 
that—to have a few quiet words with Miss Clara; and 
it would be a great disappointment if I were denied the 


privilege. But poor Clara had been ill, and watt > 
delicate, and was scarcely presentable. Yes, I was 
Could I intrust Clara’s dear mamma wth a 


of that. 
message? No, I couldn’t, I said bluntly. My visi 
had not reference to Mr. Henry Rivers ? It was not about 
him, I pledged my word. Because, I was requested to 
see, that chapter was entirely closed, by mutual consent. 
I perfectly understood that; and if it had not been, it 
was no businéss of mine. And so at last I was per- 
mitted to walk up the great staircase to Olara’s room ; 
that is to say, after Mr. Gilb@tt had paved the way for 
my reception. She received me with almost ludicrous 
formality of manner.” 

“ And then you did your errand, Melly ?” 

“Not immediately, Prissy. Ohno. I had to listen 
to the young lady’s profuse compliments on my bravery 
in venturing out in such wintry weather. And, did I 
really walk all that long, dreary, tiresome way from the 
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Priory? And was it not a most extraordinary season P 
And had I seen papa’s great oak-tree that he called 
‘Old Grandeur,’ how it was broken down with the snow? 
And wasn’t it unaccountable that such a light thing as 
snow should do so much mischief? She couldn’t un- 
derstand it; could I? Then I was called upon to admire 
the young lady’s ugly lap-dog, which had been snarling 
and showing its teeth from my first entrance into the 
room; and I had to hear the history of how it had been 
cured of the distemper, and-what a darling it was. And 
wasn’t the Priory a dear old place? She had heard her 
papa say so; and she doted on old ruins. But wasn’t 
it dull always living in the country? For her part, if 
she “could have her choice, she would live in town six 
months of the year. She had had one season in Lon- 
don, and it was so delightful. Dear Drury Lane! she 
should never forget—never; and Lady Lampeter’s 
routs; and—but you are not listening, Prissy.” 

“Yes, sister, I am: I am only wondering how you 
bore up under the infliction.” 

“ Admirably,.my dear. I did not make a single wry 

* face. I was only biding my time.” 

“Yes, sister—I mean, when and how did that time 
come, Melly P” 

“ Well, I let the clack rnn down, only putting in ‘Yes’ 
and ‘ No’ at the proper places ; and then, when the young 
lady stopped, for want either of breath or of material to 
expend it upon, I began. Shall I tell“you what I said, 

_ Prissy P” 

“T should like to hear it, my dear.” : 

“T had not walked all the way from the Priory on a 
mere complimentary visit—that was the first thing I 
said to any purpose, Prissy; but that I had a few words 
to say on a subject which affected Clara’s happiness, if 
she would be kind enough to listen to me. 

“Tt is not about Henry Rivers, is it?’ she said, in a 
kind of fright ; ‘ because, if it is, I cannot hear what you 

¢” to say. Papa said that you had promised not to 
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mention his name, Miss Fleming.’ 

“* My business has no reference to my nephew, Miss 
Gilbert,’ I said. 

“*Oh, if it is business of any kind, hadn’t you better 
mention it to my papa?’ said the young lady, with a 
sort of theatrical start. ‘I am such a dunce, you know, 
really,’ she went on, ‘that the very thought of business 
makes me stupid.’ Prissy,” said Melly, breaking off 
her narrative here, “I cannot imagine what Harry 
\ — ever have seen in that affected girl to admire and 
ove.” 

“My dear,” responded Prissy, demurely, “it is a 
most impossible thing, I suppose, to account either for 
diversities of taste or freaks of fancy.” 
> “I suppose so too,” said Melly, reflectively. “At 

any rate, we are not called on to account for them, and I 

shall not make the attempt; and so I will go on with 

my story. I told Clara that my business concerned 

herself; and, without waiting for any further objection, 

I put the question to her—I am afraid I was rather 
Pe abrupt, Prissy, but it was best to go straight to the 
mark—‘T hear you are about to be married. Is it true, 
Miss Gilbert ?” 

“ My dear,” continued Melly, “you should have seen 
the girl’s great brown”eyes then; how they opened 
wider than ever I had seen mortal eyes open, and shot 
out defiance, while her whole countenance was distorted 
into a grimace which, if poor Harry could have seen, 
wm would have cured him of his love fit for a time, I should 

think. In a moment, however, the grimace had dis- 
appeared, and the eyelids were cast down in mock 
’ 













haiden modesty. 
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“Prissy,” continued Melly, “I never knew the use of 
a lap-dog before; and that’s somethtwg else I have 
learned in my morning’s visit. Oh, my dear,” she went 
on, grimly smiling, “we must go out into the world 
again. You have no idea what we lose by shutting 
ourselves up here.” 

“You don’t mean what you say, sister, I know,” said 
meek Prissy; “do you, now P” 

“We'll keep a lap-dog, Prissy,” said Miss Fleming, 
bitterly; “and then, when we are asked an inconvenient 
question, we can whisper it in his ear, and tell him to 
answer it for us.” 

“That is what Miss Gilbert did, I suppose, sister ? 
and you a 

“T said, ‘It is true, I see; and you are to be mis- 
tress of Hurlock Chase, and the wife of Jason Brooke.’ ” 

“ And the young person, did she make any answer to 
that; or did that go into her lap-dog’s ears also?” 
Prissy asked, with a smile. 

“She made answer then, my dear. I do not re- 
member exactly what, but it was to the effect that it was 
not quite settled yet; but she supposed it would be. 
Why did I put such questions? she asked, with a sort 
of frightened look.” 

“ And you told her why ?” 

“T told Olara Gilbert then, that I wished to save her 
from a great sorrow; that I felt sure she was deceived in 
the man whom she was about to call ‘ husband;’ that 
he had been avery bad man, as I could prove; and that 
the very circumstance of his seeking to be married, and 
for the second time, proved te my mind that he was only 
confirmed in his wickedness.” 

“You really told the poor girl so? Well, and what 
did she say P” 

“She broke out into a great torrent of words, my 
dear, as I expected she would. She thought it was too 
bad for people to be set against Mr. Brooke in such a 
way. She knew as well as I did that her intended 
husband was a widower, and was a great many years 
older than herself; and if she chose to marry him, why 
should anybody else ebjectP Her papa and mamma 
didn’t: why should I? And why did I want to make 
her unhappy by saying such shocking things P 

*T told her, Prissy—as soon as I could get in another 
word—that I was sorry to make any person, especially 
any young person of our sex, unhappy; but if a little 
temporary unhappiness could be made to prevent a 
whole lifetime of misery and self-reproach, I was justi- 
fied in inflicting it. I told her, my dear, it was not the 
man’s being a widower, and so much older than her- 
self, which gave me any concern on her account, but 
my knowledge of some part_of his past history. 

“ And what did I know of his past history? Miss 
Gilbert wished to know. She was quite a little fury for 
a minute or two. She knew what people said of 
Mr. Brooke; that he had been a gambler, and—and other 
things; but it was all their wickedness. She supposed 
I should be saying next that he had not come fairly by 
his estate. But he had; her papa knew that he had, 
and he wasn’t to be deceived. She supposed I was jea- 
lous of her going to be mistress at ‘ The Hurlocks,’ after 
all; but she didn’t care for that:’only it was very wicked 
of me to try to set her against Mr. Brooke, it was; and 
the poor girl began to cry and sob.” 

“Poor young thing!” said Prissy, with a sigh. 

“I pitied her too, sister,” said Melly; “and I could 
have found it in my heart to leave her then, with my 
story untold. But I had said either too much or too 
little, and I could not let the girl run upon her mise- 
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was mistaken in thinking that I disputed Mr. Brooke’s 
right to his purchased estate. I knew very well—at 
least I had no reason to doubt—his having honestly 
come by that. And as to my being envious of her 
prospects, such as they were, I had known so much of 
the powerlessness of wealth to give happiness, that 
there was no room for envy in my heart; and so, 
having brought the young lady into a more reasonable 
and composed state of mind, I entreated her to hear 
patiently the story I had to tell.” 


CHAPTER XXXI.—-MARRIED, 
“ Anp what did she say when you had given her that 
history, my dear?” Prissy asked. 

“Do you remember, Prissy,” returned the elder 
sister, “when we were girls at Oxford, our walking 
together with poor Bessy one day in the Broad Walk, 
and your picking up a dead bird P” 

“Yes, sister, a canary bird, which I dare say had 
escaped from its cage, and had been starved to death 
for want of proper food. I remember it very well, my 
dear, and how I very nearly cried over it. I was but 
a child, you know.” 

“You were a child, my dear, and I was little more 
than a child. Well, you remember that you put the 
dead bird in your bosom and took it home, and placed 
it among your treasures in one of your drawers; and 
that a week afterwards——” 

“Yes, Melly, I remember; you went to my drawer 
and found the dead bird in a state of decomposition— 
very offensive it was, my dear.” 

“But you were angry with me for making the dis- 
covery. It was only childish petulance, my love; but 
you were vexed, and almost laid the blame of your dis- 
appointment on me, for having revealed it to you.” 

“Yes, sister, I remember very well how unreasonably 
angry I was with you, and forbade you with great 
dignity, as I supposed and meant it, ever to go to my 
drawer again.” 

“Well, my dear, that is precisely the way in which 
Clara Gilbert received my story this morning. She was 
angry with me for revealing that bad man’s baseness. 
She accused me again of wanting to destroy her pros- 
pects in life. She did not wish to hear such a horrid 
story; she did not believe it, and she would not believe 
it. But, whether it were true or not, it would not make 
any difference to her. And so, my dear, I left her.” 

“The poor girl is not so wise as I was then, Melly; 
for though I was angry with you, when I found that you 
had told me truly I flung the putrid thing away: 
Clara Gilbert puts it in her bosom, it seems.” 

“Yes, my dear. She will marry the vile man, I am 
persuaded.” c 

“ She must be infatuated. She loves him very much, 
I suppose—more than she could ever have loved our 
poor nephew,” said Prissy. 

“She does not love him at all, Prissy,” returned 
Melly ; “ but she loves Hurlock Chase dearly.” 


Miss Fleming’s benevolent effort was a failure. To 
be sure, Clara reported the conversation to her mother ; 
and her mother reported it to her husband; and Mr. 
Roger Gilbert rode over to “The Hurlocks,” and re- 
ported it to his future son-in-law. And there was a 
great deal of indignation wasted on Melly for having 
slandered that gentleman; and a great deal of bluster- 
ing as'to what that. gentleman would have done if the 
slanderer had not beenalady; and a great deal of mag- 
nanimity professed on the part of that gentleman towards 
his cruel slandérer, who must have been strangely mis- 
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informed, and was altogether labouring under a huge 
mistake which it was not the slandered individual’s pro- 
vince to explain. And the end of it all was, that a few 
days later a curtly polite note reached the Priory, to the 
effect that due investigation of the charges Miss Fleming 
had brought against Mr. Brooke had been made by Mr. 
Gilbert, who had the pleasure of stating that he was 
perfectly satisfied with the explanation he had received, 
and that the relations of Mr. Brooke with the writer’s 
family remained uninterrupted. 

Melly folded the note and put it in her desk. 

So far from being interrupted and impeded, those re- 
lations seemed to be strengthened and advanced by 
Melly’s failure. It was no longer whispered as a setret, 
but proclaimed openly, that a match was on the tapis 
(we believe this is the right word in the right place) 
between the great houses of “The Hurlocks” and Fair- 
bourne Court. As soon as the weather broke, and the 
rough country roads were passable by anything on 
wheels, the lumbering, leather-headed, nondescript con- 
venience which Mrs. Gilbert called her carriage was 
set in motion by a pair of strong, big-boned beasts of 
horses, and conveyed that lady and her daughter, twice 
a week or oftener, to the town in which her husband’s 
name was a tower of strength, and where they spent 
hour after hour in visiting shop after shop, making 
sundry purchases. 

On the other hand, it was known that extensive alter- 
ations were being carried forward with great energy and 
no stint of expense at “The Hurlocks.” The whole of 
the ancient mansion was undergoing repair. Modern 
windows, in some parts of the building, replaced the old 
latticed casements; drawing-rooms were being new 
wainscoted and new floored; bed-chambers and dress- 
ing-rooms were redecorated ; waggon-load after waggon- 
load of furniture arrived to replace the old-fashioned 
lumber which had served past generations; new stables 
were being built, and gardens fresh laid out. In short, 
the whole country round knew that Jason Brooke was 
about to take unto himself a wife. 

The country round did not take very kindly to this 
knowledge ; at any rate, the old fumilies of the county 
did not. Jason Brooke was a new man in the county; 
and though nothing could be urged against him on the 
score of birth and blood, he had not made himself popu- 
lar with his aristocratic neighbours. They said that he 
was “dark,” and they didn’t understand him. What 
they knew of his antecedents (which was not much, to 
be sure) was not altogether in his favour. He was said 
to have won large sums at races, and, in one instance at 
least, not altogether fairly; and whispers of former 
domestic scandals had reached their ears, which made 
them shrug their shoulders when they heard of this 
new projected alliance. A man who was accused of 
having horsewhipped a first wife in a fit of frantic, 
drunken rage, was not likely to treat a second with 
chivalric consideration ; and people wondered what Mr. 
Gilbert had seen in the man to induce him to take him 
up so warmly from the first; or how Miss Gilbert could 
admire, or even consent to marry, a man of Mr. Brooke’s 
advanced age and reputed character. It was nothing to 
them, however; and after all it was a good enough match 
for the Gilberts, who, as everybody knew, were only a 
better sort of tradesfolks, and were ridiculously upstart. 

It is not to be supposed that these whispers reached 
the ears of those whom they most concerned. On the 
contrary, every day brought visitors to Fairbourne Court, 
to congratulate the young lady, first on her recovered 
health, and next on her happy prospects. To all of 
these; faithful Mrs: Gower grimly opened the gates of 
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the park, and then retired to the innermost recesses of 

her cottage, to ease her burdened mind by solemn as- 

sertions that if it was not enough to make anybody 
disgusted with human nature, she didn’t know what was. 

If Mrs. Gower could have known all that transpired 
in the heart (or, say, the thoughts) of Harry Rivers’s suc- 
cessful rival, it might have excited her mingled com- 
passion and abhorrence. It is distinctly predicated of 
certain men, in a certain volume which cannot lie, that 
they “are like the troubled sea, when it cannot rest, 
whose waters cast up mire and dirt.” And mire and 
dirt enough were cast up in the mind and memory of 
Jason Brooke at this portion of his history. Let him be 
understood. The new owner of “The Hurlocks’” was 
no adventurer. His origin was well known and defined. 
He could hold up his head in the presence even of Sir 
Richard Whistler, his most aristocratic neighbour ; for, 
however much the baronet might profess to despise him, 
Mr. Brooke’s family tree was the earlier planted, and had 
put forth more honourable branches of the twain. He 
did not dread exposure, therefore, of ignoble birth or 
false pretensions. Moreover, he was a wealthy man, as 
Roger Gilbert had pretty good means of knowing. He 
had fairly come by his new estate, also, by paying down 
its purchase-money: he was open to inspection there. 
The Hurlock estate was in the market, and he had bought 
it, as Sir Richard would have been glad to buy it if he 
had had the money. Jason Brooke could even (profess, 
at least, to) despise the on dits which he knew had gained 
currency respecting his questionable departures from the 
worldly and easy morality of the turf. The jockey club 
(or what answered to that mysterious-to-the-uninitiated 
tribunal of that day) had acquitted him, and that was 
enough. Besides, he had withdrawn from the race- 
course; and being among the winners, he could afford 
to be among the laughers also, having no dread of fur- 
ther disclosures and exposures in that quarter. 

Do not imagine, either, that Jason Brooke at this time 
suffered from the stings of remorse for a sinful, mis- 
spent life. If remorse is to come to him, it will come 

ec in his history. But he suffered as a coward suffers, 
in the dread of being found out, and of some especial 
wickedness finding him out. There was one part of his 
worthless life which he hated to look back upon—not 
use it was especially guilty, but because it would not 
; being dragged into the light of day, and put before 
the world and worldly society, in all its hideous features, 
and in plain, out-spoken words. This part of his life— 
covering @ space of some two or three years, and which 
had been passed under a false name—Jason Brooke would 
gladly have had blotted out if he could. He did not 
repent of his evil deeds, mind, nor of the wide-spread 
wretchedness they had wrought, but because he lived 
in constant terror that unforeseen, wnlucky circumstances 
might any day, and at any hour, reveal him to the world 
as a@monster. For twenty years and more he had borne 
this load—borne it till he had become almost inured to 
its weight, and had begun to fancy that he was safe; 
when all at once his terrors were revived, first by the 
chance meeting with a man who (as he well knew) knew 
all that he himself had so sedulously concealed, and 
then by that knowledge having actually been communi- 
cated to the very person from whom, of all others, he 
would at that time have concealed it. 

Luckily, however, as he would have said, the story 
was not believed—was set down to malice; and in his 
subsequent interview with Roger Gilbert, whose eager- 
ness for the proposed alliance told wonderfully in his 
favour, he had put on so bold a face, treating the charge 
as a base but despicable attempt to tarnish his fair fame, 
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and had at the same time spoken with so much magna- 
nimity of his fair traducer, that his temerity had passed 
for the genuine coin of conscious innocence and true 
manly courage and self-respect. 

But yet there was danger. The lawyer, Mr. Wain- 
fleet, whom he had recognised at Mary Austin’s funeral, 
might bring forward such irrefragable proofs of his past 
guilt as would compel belief, and thus oppose an almost 
insurmountable barrier to his marriage, unless his future 
wife and her friends were lost to a sense of worldly 
respect or worldly shame. 

And as Jason Brooke was passionately determined on 
wedding Clara Gilbert, he hastened on his own prepar- 
ations, while he urged her parents to fix an early day 
for the important ceremony. 

The day came at length. It was a bright and glorious 
summer day; and bride and bridesmaids shone resplen- 
dent in silks and satins, and muslins and laces, which had 
never known a clumsy English loom or pillow. The 
little village church of Fairbourne bloomed out in rare 
exotic flowers, while the very pathway from churchyard 
gate to church door was carpeted with roses. A uni- 
versal holiday was proclaimed. The ponderous hammers 
at the Hurlock forge ceased their clang. A fancy fair 
was held in Fairbourne Park. Bells rang merrily ; and, 
after a joyous salute of musketry from the —— troop 
of volunteers (of which Jason Brooke had become captain, 
vice Henry Rivers retired), the young wife with her hus- 
band drove away from her childhood’s home on a wed- 
ding tour, from which she in due time returned to be 
the proud mistress of Hurlock Chase. 





HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


I. 


TE time is not yet come, and we trust it is far distant, 
when any formal biography of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow need be attempted. It is a current remark of 
obvious truth, that the lives of literary men are barren 
in incident. Those lives are hest read in their writings ; 
and beyond what those writings reveal it is not always 
well to intrude. The readers of Mr. Longfellow’s 
poems will not be slow in gathering up an adequate 
idea of their favourite author from his own productions. 
He is evidently a man who has travelled through many 
lands, and has grown familiar with many minds. Be- 
yond any other poet of the day, even beyond Mr. Ten- 
nyson, he is a learned poet: the most severe and critical 
judgment which his poems have to encounter proceeds 
from himself. The originality of men of learning, and 
the learning of men of originality, as a general rule, are 
but slight ; but in Mr. Longfellow’s case they are happily 
combined, in tolerably even proportions. His linguistic 
attainments are of the very highest order; and—an 
honour which has not equally happened to any other 
translator—some of his renderings have attained a 
higher degree of popularity than the originals. In his 
scholarly finish, in his patient labour in the pursuit of 
excellence, in his attempt to reach worthy and prominent 
fame, he rather reminds us of the historians than of the 
poets of his country—of Ticknor and Prescott, rather 
than Bryant, or Willis, or Edgar Allen Poe. In sus- 
tained eloquence he is perhaps equalled by Bryant, in 
lighter graces by Willis, in wild imaginative power by 
Poe; but in his peculiar combination of taste, imagina- 
tion, and feeling, he is unapproached by any other 
American poet. Perhaps, indeed, he is the only 
American poet of whom Milton’s fine language is true, 
that he has “so written to after ages that they will not 
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willingly let it die.” Mr. Longfellow is as bold in con- 
ception as he is brilliant in execution: the beauty of 
his imagery is nobly set to music by the exquisite ca- 
dence of his verse. It is hard to discriminate between 
his original and acquired powers—how far he is the poet 
of cultivation, and how far he may be said to “ warble 
his native wood-notes wild.” He is generally known by 
his poems, and by those so-called “ Tales” which are 
in reality poems in prose; but, perhaps, to attain a full 
view of his genius, we ought to have some knowledge of 
his professorial lectures, and of the learned critical 
papers which he has contributed to the “North 
American Review.” As an artist he is marvellous in 
his simplicity. There are very few feeble or redundant 
lines, and in the picturesque he rarely or never fails. 
Still, the general effect is this—that it is not so much 
sumething great which we are studying, as something 
eminently pleasing. Amid passages of extreme pathos 
and beauty the effect is sometimes marred by the mani- 
fest perception of verbal subtlety, poetical rhetoric, 
images verging on mere conceits. A further considera- 
tion occurs at this point. In estimating the produc- 
tions of any celebrated poet the religious and ethical 
element ought carefully to be considered. It is indeed 
of paramount importance. The muse of Mr. Longfellow 
is singularly pure and refined, and the general ten- 
dency of his poetry is morally good. He has that love of 
Scripture language, that addiction to Scriptural allu- 
sion, which are common characteristics of all great 
writers ; but the religious language is sometimes merely 
ornate, the religious feelings frequently sentimental, 
and the general effect is quite vague and indeterminate. 
So far as Mr. Longfellow’s distinctive teaching can be 
moulded into a system, it appears to us to be open to 
grave exceptions, which somewhat mar the pervading 
excellence of his writings. 

Professor Longfellow was born on the 27th of 
February, 1807. His place of birth was Portland. At 
the age of fourteen he entered Bowdoin College; and 
while he was still an undergraduate he was noted for 
the poems which he contributed to the United States 
“ Literary Gazette.” In his twentieth year he took his 
degree at Bowdoin. The young graduate, however, by 
no means considered his education completed. He left 
America for a three years’ residence in Europe. He 
visited in succession France, Spain, Italy, and Germany, 
and for some time attended as a student the University 
of Géttingen. Then he visited England, and in the 
summer of 1829 returned to America. The authorities 
of his college evidently entertained a high opinion of 
their former alumnus, for he was appointed professor of 
modern languages at Bowdoin College. In 1831 he 
married. Four years later he resigned his professorship 
and went for a second time to Europe. We believe it 
was his main intention to study the language and litera- 
ture of the Northern nations. His great familiarity 
with these, coupled with his translations, are distinctive 
features of Mr. Longfellow’s career. His absence was 
not so long as on the former occasion. The summer 
was passed in Denmark and Sweden, the autumn and 
the winter in Germany; and in that period he had the 
unhappiness of losing his wife, who died suddenly at 
Heidelberg. The following spring and summer were 
spent in the Tyrol and Switzerland. In the autumn of 
1836 he returned to the United States, and was appointed 
professor of modern languages and belles lettres in 
Harvard College, at Cambridge. 

The impressions of his first travels he has recorded in 
his “ Outre Mer: a Pilgrimage beyond the Sea.” The 
impressions of his later travels were gathered up in his 





“ Hyperion,” which was published in 1839. The story 
of “ Hyperion,” if, indeed, it can be called @ story, will 
be easily recollected. The dramatic element of the 
work lies in the wanderings of the hero Fleming, and 
his unrequited love for Mary Ashburnham. The slight 
attempt at the construction of a love story seems to 
give variety to the work, and to attract that numerous 
class of readers to whom fiction is imperatively neces- 
sary. The real interest is of a much higher kind. 
“Hyperion” strongly illustrates the learning and genius 
of its author. Many thousand travellers annually make 
the same journey along the Rhine into Switzerland. It 
is now & common event in an ordinary life. But in all 
the literature attached to the Rhine there is no more 
charming volume than “Hyperion.” The “chiefless 
castles breathing stern farewells” are again peopled. 
The lines of fancy, the legendary lore, the extensive 
reading, invest all the leagues of this well-worn journey 
with a real interest, to which an ordinary tourist, left to 
himself, could only faintly approximate. 

In 1840 appeared the first collection of his poems, 
under the title of “ Voices of the Night.” From this time 
the reputation of Mr. Longfellow has been steadily on the 
increase. Every successive production is addressed to 
the magnificent audience of the reading public of 
America and Great Britain, and each is watched for and 
perused with the highest interest. In our own country 
his reputation is second to Tennyson’s alone, and his 
poetry has given abundant occupation to the sister arts 
of music and of painting. In 1843 appeared his “ Bal- 
lads, and other Poems.” The fruit of his home studies 
is here very apparent. In this he translates the beau- 
tiful Swedish poem of egner’s, “ The Children of the 
Lord’s Supper,” an exact reproduction of the original, 
both in spirit and in form. He had previously drawn 
the attention of American readers to the great merits 
of Tegner, by a review of his “ Frithiof’s Saga,” which 
may be called the Swedish epic. At this time “ Evan- 
geline” had not appeared; and the American critic Mr. 
Griswold spoke of the “ Skeleton in Armour” as the 
longest and most unique of his original poems. It isa 
good example of the Norse spirit which he had drunk 
so deeply from the writings of the venerable Lutheran 
bishop Esaias Tegner, upon the subject of whose death 
also he composed a graceful poem. There is a round 
tower at Newport, in Rhode Island, which has caused 
much speculation to the antiquaries. The Copenhagen 
archeologists attribute its erection to the Scandinavians 
of the twelfth century. We should say, however, that 
Mr. Longfellow himself does not appear at all satisfied 
with this hypothesis. A skeleton in complete armour 
was once exhumed in the neighbourhood of the tower; 
and this incident affords the foundation of his ballad. 
The poet thus addresses the skeleton :— 

~ Speak! speak! thou fearful gnest! 
Who with thy hollow breast, 
Still in rude armour dressed, 
Comest to daunt me! 

** Wrapp’d not in Eastern balms, 
But with thy fleshless palms 
Stretched as if asking alms, 

Why dost thou haunt me?” 

Tn answer to this appeal the spectre Norseman tells 
his history. He was in love with a fair maiden, the 
daughter of a stern, proud chief, who repulses him. 
The poet thus graphically depicts the refusal of the old 
sea prince :— 

** And, as the wind gusts waft 

The sea-foam brightly, 
‘So the loud langh of scorn, 
Out of those lips unshorn, 
From the deep drinking-horn 
Blew the foam lightly.” 
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The Viking, however, is no common Viking. He had 
been used to all deeds of daring in the icy northern waters. 
** Far in the northern land, 
By the wild Baltic’s strand, 
I, with my childish hand, 
Tamed the ger-falcon, 
* And, with my skates fast bound, 
Skimmed the half-frozen sound 
That the poor whimpering hound 
Trembled to walk on.” 

All his former achievements are now shamed by a 
great deed. He persuades the maiden to fly from the old 
world with him. After long weeks of tempest on the 
seas, they together reach the new continent, where the 
Viking builds— 
|. ** the lofty tower 

Which, to this very hour, 
Stands looking seaward.” 

In these early poems, in relation to the mechanism of 
his art, Mr. Longfellow’s management of the musical 
refrain is very noticeable. Let us take as an instance 
the “ Rainy Day,” the melody of which hag fendered it 
a peculiar favourite :— 

* The day is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves falls 

And the day is dark and dreary. 

** My life is cold, and dark, and dreary 
It rains, and the wind is never weary; 

My thoughts still cling to the mouldering past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast ; 
And the days are dark and dreary. 

‘* Be still, sad heart, and cease repining. 
Behind the clonds is the sun still shining, 
Thy fate is the common fate of all: 

Unto each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary.”” 

The moral is pretty, as far as it goes, but it is of very 
limited extent. It is substantially the tu quogue argu- 
ment: “I am sorrowful, but then others are sorrowful : 
we must rest content, for it is the common lot.” The 
poet should rather have given us a common consolation 
for the common lot—should have shown the affliction 
and the remedy. It is poor consolation for one that 


- mourns, that he is one of a great company of mourners. 


Beyond doubt the two most remarkable poems in the 
collection—no poems of similar brief extent are better 
known—are the “ Psalm of Life” and “Excelsior.” 

The “ Psalm of Life” is entitled, “ What the Heart of 
the Young Man said to the Psalmist.” 


* Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream; 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 
“ Life is real! Life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal: 
* Dust thon art, to dust returnest,’ 
Was not spoken of the soul.”* 


We do not know what psalmist tells us that “life is 
a dream;” but if Mr. Longfellow supposes that the 
psalmist who mourns over the frailty of human life, 
and says we “are as a sleep” (Psalm xc. 5), means to 
represent life as unimportant and leading to indolence, 
the poet is combating a phantom of his own imagination. 
Neither psalmist nor preacher in holy writ speaks of 
life but as a serious affair, requiring unremitting vigil- 
ance and strenuous diligence: “ So teach us to number 
our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 
“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.” . 

We must fain say that this “Young Man,” albeit a 
poetical genius, has studied the Psalms very imperfectly. 
Mr. Longfellow commits a grave error when he makes 
this poem a protest against so unworthy a view of life, 
supposed to be enunciated by the psalmist. There is 
an irreverence in this “Tell me not,” addressed to the 
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Divinely inspired singer of Israel. Does this clever 
“Young Man” suppose that in the Psalms there is to be 
found any want of earnestness, any want of reality in 
life? The psalmist admonishes the “ Young Man,” 
personally, by that name, to a very different effect. Can 
Mr. Longfellow be seriously endorsing Warburion’s 
melancholy heresy, that the Old Testament does not 
contain any revelation of a future state? We do not 
imagine this. We simply believe that Mr. Longfellow 
uses one of those poetical conceits, those literary affecta- 
tions, which are by no means uncommon in his works. 
The impropriety of the reference is so obvious that the 
sub-title and the first stanza are very frequently omitted 
in quoting the piece. 

At the same time we greatly regret that in this fine 
poem, where thore is some sort of philosophy of life set 
forth, religion, so Divine and so human, which can alone 
truly nerve or truly support, finds no mention, save by 
& very scanty implication. There is more of the stoic 
than of the Christian in this philosophy of life: it 
breathes rather the spirit of Aurelius Antoninus than of 
the apostles and evangelists. If we construe the lines 
plainly—-and, with all love of poetry, it is still a good 
exercise for the intellect, and a fine curb for the imagina- 
tion, to reduce the theories of poetry into substantial 
prose—this poem will be found very unsatisfactory. Of 
late years there has been a great deal of fashionable 
“cant” talked about being “ earnest,” by writers who 
call upon us to admire how very “earnest” they are 
themselves, and how very “ unearnest” are the rest of 
the world, The “Young Man,” not without a touch of 
the stump orator, calls upon his brethren, “ Be not 
like dumb driven cattle.” Who wants them to be 
“dumb driven cattle?” Now, what is the high goal 
set before earnest endeavour? We quote, though they 
must be familiar to all, the eloquent lines— 


** Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime,’ 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 


“ Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.” 

We admire greatly the poetry and eloquence of these 
lines. But it is our ungracious business to inquire to 
what, in practical good, their meaning may amount. 
What is the goal set before us, and the motive to play 
our part brayely in life? It is manifest that it is a 
goal totally impracticable, a motive totally inoperative, to 
the great majority of men. In plain prose, it is no other 
than this-that our published example may prove here- 
after an incentive to others. But few indeed can hope 
to be public examples. Not one man in a hundred 
thousand—more probably, not one man in a million— 
can hope for such a distinction. Our poet, then, is 
legislating only for exceptional instances, and has no- 
thing to say on behalf of the ordinary millions of the 
world. It is perfectly absurd to tell men in general 
that they can leave “footprints on the sands of time.” 
As an ordinary rule, they can do nothing of the sort. 
But it is quite possible that they can do something 
equally or still more useful, without the pride or the 
ambition of posthumous renown. It is quite uncertain 
whether we can benefit “a forlorn and shipwrecked 
brother” by those “footsteps on the sands” which 
we are to leave to an after generation; but everywhere 
around us we can find the “forlorn and shipwrecked 
brother,” whom we may help by our example, by our 
alms, by our sympathy, by our prayers. This is what 
Christianity teaches us, enforcing it by the most exalted 
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of all motives, and of which Mr. Longfellow gives only a 
very lame and impotent version. 

Let us not be misunderstood. The “ Psalm of Life” 
is a manly protest against inglorious sloth and passive 
indolence, but it is an appeal to motives of mere human 
sympathy and earthly ambition, ignoring the higher 
principles of Christian faith and duty. 

“Excelsior” expresses, by a series of concrete images, 
what the “ Psalm of Life” had set forth in the abstract. 
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the attention is aroused and excited without being sub- 
jected to the strain of thought or endeavour. If it be 
said that the general effect is to depict a noble spirit in 
an ever-soaring endeavour to attain perfection, this is a 
poem with which all earnest and religious men must 
deeply sympathize. Many will think that it fairly 
answers such a description. But this admission must 
be qualified if we compare it with those other poems of 
Mr. Longfellow’s which may be said to represent his 






(From a photograph taken in 1863.) 


ft is an allegory, and well-sustained allegories always 
please. It is a painting in different compartments; 
and each compartment admirably fills its place in the 
unity of the whole. The reader is left to draw the 
moral of the story; and the application is so facile, that 


system. Compare it, for instance, with that musical 
poem, “ The Light of Stars :”— 
“* Within my breast there is no light 
But the cold light of stars : 
I give the first watch of the night 
To the red planet Mars.” 
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Surely there is for the human heart a warmer and 
more cheering radiance than “ the cold light of stars” — 
a happier planet than “the star of the unconquered 


will.” The moral of this little poem represents the moral 
of “ Excelsior :"— 
** O fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long— 


Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 


It is only the “cold light of stars” that illumines the 
Alpine pilgrim of “ Excelsior :” it is the “unconquerable 
will” that breathes throughout. The spirit of the poem 
is not so much Christian as Spartan or stoic. We need 
not bid adieu to sweet human love and the charities of 
home, we need not tempt the torrent or the avalanche, 
in seeking to realize the bannered motto “ Excelsior ”— 
4 Nor seek to wind ourselves too high 

For mortal men below the sky. 

The daily round, the trivial task, 

Will furnish all we ought to ask, 


Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To lead us daily nearer God.” 


“Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect.” This assuredly is the highest 
“Excelsior” of all. The lines of the Christian poet 
which we have quoted show how all humble, devout 
saints may attain still higher and higher in their up- 
ward path; while the American poet points to cold 
and icy altitudes, as remote and impracticable to 
ordinary men as the Alpine scenery he uses for his 
images—the lonely height and the glacier afar. 

One of the most charming of the early poems is the 
“Village Blacksmith,” graphic in its painting, manly in 
its tone, and useful in its moral :— 


“* Under a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands. 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands, 
‘* His hair is crisp, and black, and long; 
His face is like the tan; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat ; 
He earns whate’er he can, 
And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man, 


* Foiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes. 
Each morning sees some task begin ; 
Each evening sees it close: 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose, 


*“‘ Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught | 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wronght ; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped ' 
Each burning deed and thought.” 


Mr. Longfellow, in his literary career, has attempted 
well-nigh every branch of poetry, with the important 
exception of the epic, for which he probably feels that 
® stronger and statelier wing is required. He has 
written a drama, “The Spanish Student,” highly 
finished and with many beauties, or it would not be 
Mr. Longfellow’s; but to our mind it suffers in a com- 
parison with his other writings. The critics courteously 
speak of certain dramas as “ intended for the closet - 
such as the “Cato” of Addison, the “ Percy” of Hannah 
More, the “Irene” of Johnson. In lack of other praise, 
we should be glad to assign “The Spanish Student” a 
place with these; but unfortunately it is wanting in 
ethical value, and is destitute of passages of sustained 
eloquence or high purpose. 
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We have spoken of Mr. Longfellow’s remarkable suc- 
cess as a translator. His translations are from every 
European language, and, as arule, as good or better 
than the originals. As an instance we may mention 
his version of “ The Silent Land,” from “ Salis :”’— 
* Into the Silent Land! 
Ah! who shall lead us thither? 
Cleuds in the evening sky more darkly gather, 
And scattered wrecks lie thicker on the strand. 
Who leads us with a gentle hand 
Thither, oh! thither, 
Into the Silent Land? 
. . * s — 7 
“QO Land! O Land! 
For all the broken-hearted, 
The mildest herald by our fate allotted 
Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand 
To lead us with a gentle hand 
Into the land of the great departed, 
Into the Silent Land.” 


The translation entitled “ Beware: I know a Maiden 
fair to see,” is more widely known than the original. His 
translations from Uhland, such as “The Black Night,” 
“The Castle by the Sea,” are most spirited. The Danish 
national poem, “ King Christian,” is also translated ; but 
here Mr. Longfellow makes a rival where he would least 
suspect one. Bishop Heber, with still greater spirit, 
has translated this fine lyric, but unfortunately has only 
given a fragment of it. 

Among the prose writings of Mr. Longfellow, “ Ka- 
vanagh” merits a distinct notice; for in “ Kavanagh” 
we find what we do not meet elsewhere—a deliberate 
attempt at the construction of a story. The proportions 
are slight, and the treatment is rather poetical than 
dramatic; nevertheless a considerable amount of inci- 
dent is evolved. The book is supposed to be written 
with a purpose, which a brief sketch of the tale will best 
illustrate. There is a schoolmaster with a fair wife and g 
brood of little ones. This Mr. Churchill is a man of supe- 
rior nature, of great learning and real genius. He broods 
over some vast literary scheme which is to bring him 
fame. He is not without the consciousness that he has 
within him the elements of a great man; “ for we judge 
ourselves by what we feel capable of doing, but others 
judge us by what we havealready done.” But there is al- 
ways amultiplicity of engagements—thereisalwaysadaily 
procrastination, and the magnwm opus is never so much 
as commenced. The end of the book finds him where 
he was at the commencement—learned, meditative, poeti- 
cal—with his schemes of literary ambition despairingly 
abandoned; in the words of the old poet, “a warning, a 
suggestion, an incitement.” 

“ Stay, stay, the present instant! 
Imprint the marks of wisdom on its wing ! 
Oh let it not elude thy grasp! but, like 
The good old patriarch upon record, 
Hold the fleet angel fast until he bless thee.” 

The moral is good; only we dispute im foto its ap- 
plicability to Mr. Churchill. Here is a man who is 
engaged many hours a day in the duties of a laborious 
profession, who has at home a wife and numerous little 
ones, who, beyond this, is evidently a careful and diligent 
reader. The man’s lot in life is clearly marked out for 
him: a great literary work is a fond dream beyond the 
compass of his present powers and opportunities. The 
poor man is not to be gibbeted as an example of pro- 
crastination if, beside the manful discharge of his nu- 
merous duties, he is unable to achieve a task which 
might well tax the powers of a separate existence. 
There is, moreover, considerable contradiction in the 
portraiture of Churchill. He may be a man of genius, 
but he is not represented as a man of sense. He joins 





himself to a half-witted literary charlatan, and writes 
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without pay for his contemplated magazine. He gives 
up many of his best hours (he surely might have done 
it in as many minutes) to reviewing the poems of a 
romantic school-girl. He reads a lecture before the 
village institution—and this is really a fine touch of 
humour—* On what Lady Macbeth might have been, 
had her energies been properly directed.” It will be 
seen that we regard Mr. Churchill as the hero of the 
book, though the title is derived from Mr. Kavanagh 
and his love fortunes. This is young clergyman who 
comes into the village in the place of Mr. Penderton, who, 
after the services of many years, has thought it right to 
resign. An early chapter is taken up with an account of 
Mr. Penderton’s last Sunday with his flock—“ the dear, 
delicious, silent Sunday ; to the weary workman, both of 
brain and hand, the beloved day of rest.” There isa 
striking account of his sermon, which is full of interest. 
As he announced the text—“Yea, I think it meet, as 
long as I am in this tabernacle, to stir you up by putting 
you in remembrance”—it seemed as if the Apostle Peter 
himself, from whose pen the words first proceeded, were 
calling them to judgment. He concluded finally by 
telling the congregation in general, that they were so 
confirmed in their bad habits that no reformation was 
to be expected in them under his ministry, and that, to 
produce one, would require a greater exercise of Divine 
power than it did to create the world; for in creating 
the world there had been no opposition, whereas in 
their reformation their own obstinacy, and evil propen- 
sities, and self-seeking, and worldly-mindedness, were 
all to be overcome, It is with sincere regret that we 


find the character of this good man held up to contempt 
in the remainder of the story. . He is represented in the 
unenviable light of a mischief-maker, and a very unfa- 
vourable contrast is always suggested with Kavanagh. 


Respecting Mr. Kavanagh we are told that “his 
hearers remarked that he almost invariably took his 
texts from the evangelists, as much as possible from the 
words of Christ, and seldom from Paul or the Old Testa- 
ment.” We do not like the implied depreciation of the 
blessed words which the Holy Spirit spoke through the 
prophets and apostles. In a second paper, in noticing 
Mr. Longfellow’s larger poetical works, we shall have 
more to say about his doctrinal defects and errors. 

It is on the occasion of the farewell sermon that we 
first meet with the heroine, if we may call her such. ‘Some 
one comes in late, and there is a whisper: “It is only 
Alice Archer. She always comes late.” Our first im- 
pression of Miss Archer was hardly favourable ; but Mr. 
Longfellow, having given it as a simple trait of character, 
takes no further notice of it in any connection, but pro- 
eeeds to depict her as an “obscure martyr.” She is a 
delicate girl, with the curious physical peculiarity that 
every winter she loses the power of vision. She falls 
in love with the young minister, who, unhappily for her, 
has imbibed an affection, which proves mutual, for her 
bosom friend, a handsome, wealthy girl. These romantic 
young ladies employ a carrier pigeon to convey their 
miseries to and fro. The young minister has a chamber 
in the tower of his church, and it so happens that one 
day the pigeon, pursued by a hawk, takes refuge in the 
chamber. Kavanagh only knows it as Cecilia Vaughan’s 
bird, and confides a declaration of love to its pinion. 
The creature wings its flight to the home of Alice 
Archer. The poor girl reads the letter, and for a time 
is completely happy in the conviction that Kavanagh 
loves her. She soon observes the superscription of the 
letter, and her dream is destroyed. She quickly refolds 
it, and sends it on to her friend. In the issue poor 

Alice Archer dies, and Cecilia Vaughan is married to 
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Kavanagh. The clergyman departs with his bride for 
a continental tour of three years. Here we leave Mr. 
Kavanagh. The incidents of the tower are well con- 
ceived, and there is a great deal of story-telling talent. 
But the author has aimed at much more than being a 
mere story-teller. Throughout, his character as poet is 
chiefly conspicuous, and this leads him into an amount 
of simile and metaphor which in a prose work is some- 
what strained and unnatural. 
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I. 


In the very old time people performed journeys all over 
Europe, and even to the Hast, on foot, saving the pas- 
sage here and there by some open boat across the 
Channel, or athwart some corner of the Mediterranean. 
A wonderful walker or two we have met with—one es- 
pecially, who told us that he had performed a pedestrian 
excursion from St. Petersburg to Florence, and in the 
course of his walk had turned aside to have a ramble 
by the banks of the Rhine. But commonly travellers 
seek to be conveyed, and of modes of conveyance the 
most common used to be the diligence. A diligence is 
not quite such an archeological curiosity yet ‘on the Con- 
tinent as a stage-coach is in England; but in itself a 
curiosity it is most certainly, and that of a very amusing 
kind. To construct one, take the bodies of two of our old 
stage-coaches, made of stout timber, with plenty of iron, 
daubed outside with yellow ochre, lined inside with coarse 
blue cloth, and with low roof, with narrow windows; 
clap them together, and then in front put a lumbering 
old post-chaise, surmounted by a seat on the roof, rudely 
formed of wood and iron; and then, over the post-chaise, 
place the upper part of a primitive-looking cabriolet, with 
an enormous and ungainly hood stretched upon iron ribs, 
and with hard leather cushions in the interior ; and then, 

behind that, put the tilted top of one of Pickford’s lug- 
gage-vans; and then, underneath this stupendous creation 
of coach-building industry, arrange two pairs of waggon- 
wheels pretty wide apart. Now add to this agglome- 

rated vehicle four or six little strong-boned horses, har- 

nessed in the roughest leather and with abundant rope. 
Let the reins be taken in hand by a merry fellow in big 
boots and a short-tailed coat, habiliments of blue turned 

up with dirty silver lace, and a glazed hat; he flourishing 
his heavy whip and making tremendous cracks, and cry- 

ing to his beasts everlastingly, “ Yu-up, yu-up, yu-up.” 

Do this, and you have before you a French diligence in tra- 
velling trim. Travelling in a diligence by day, give us fine 

weather anda place in the banquette, and we know little 

of the kind that is pleasanter. There you have a com- 

manding view of the country, and many a little incident 
occurs on the road of a diverting character. Perhaps you 
have by you the guard of the vehicle, who, with his know- 

ing kind of cap cocked on one side, his silver-laced jacket, 

and his large leather case suspended under his arm for 
papers connected with the journey, is an object of pic- 
turesque interest. Nor is it otherwise than agreeable 
now and then, as the horses slowly climb a hill—and oh, 

how slowly the French horses do climb!—to dismount and 
to ramble on before, and to avail one’s self of the slow pace 
of the steeds to pluck a wild-flower or admire the land- 
scape. ‘Trayelling in a diligence by night—that is an- 
other affair: in the interior intolerable ; in the coupé 
bad enough. There are the animals before you, three 
abreast, seen through the window under the trembling 
light of the lamp in front. There is the everlasting 
jingle of the bells, so monotonously mingling with the 











dusty noise of the grinding wheels. There is the crack 
of the whip ever and anon. There are tantalizing 
glimpses of shadowy forms on either side the road. 
There is the lumbering into an old town over a draw- 
bridge at the dead hour of midnight. There is the 
thundering along the silent street. There is the half- 
hour’s delay at the coach-office—the loitering about in the 
cold, or the half-chilled cup of coffee—the grunt of the 
office clerk over the way-bill—the waiting for passengers 
—the echo of the jack-booted driver over the ill-paved 
street—the drawling stroke of the clock telling you it is 
just twelve—the bundling into the cowpé again, where, as 
the machine rolls off on its journey, and the pavement 
seems as if it would be torn up, and you come on the 
plain road again, it is a happy thing if you find your- 
self snugly ensconced in a corner, and can forget the 
jingling trot and the heavy whip-crack in the land of 
dreams. 

In a diligence we performed part of our journey to 
and from the Pyrenees; but the long railway to Paris, 
and from it as far as Bayonne, offered us facilities for 
rapid transit in the early portion of our tour, of which 
we gladly availed ourselves; so that, in three days after 
leaving the French metropolis, we were able to see several 
of the chief cities along the line of road. It was racing 
along indeed—a peep here and there—rushing out of the 
railway train, aud the straggling station, to scour the 
streets, and to get glimpses of the churches in old ro- 
mantic towns; then to hasten back to catch the train, 
pent up for a quarter of an hour, perhaps, with crowds 
of French burgesses, farmers, and peasantry, in a sort 
of penfold, till the steaming carriages came up; then 
tearing out as fast as possible to jump into the open 
voitures, wherever a snug corner could be seen. That is 
railway travelling in the South of France. 

On reaching Bayonne we entered upon our experience 
of diligence travelling, and that too in one of its worst 
forms ; for it was in a Spanish diligence that we crossed 
the frontier; and a Spanish diligence is in fact a French 
one, with all its awkwardness, and lumber, and shabby 
trappings, and difficulties of getting out and getting in, 
and dirt and dust, and close confinement, and cramped- 
up limbs, and every other disagreeableness incident to 
the genus of foreign diligences, intensified. Yet, when 
we had clambered up to the banquette, and ensconced 
ourselves in that leathern receptacle, and were fairly off 
the rough stones of Bayonne, and were trundling along 
the great high-road to San Sebastian, we found our 
journey vastly pleasant. The weather was bright and 
cheery ; glimpses of the sea were caught from afar; and 
historical associations connected with the intermarriages 
of the French and Spanish royal families in times of 
old, and the strange and quaint ceremonials thereof, 
and the embassies and the intrigues, and the di- 
plomatic conferences on the border, came across our 
mind. The French frontier Custom House is at Be- 
hobia, a small village on the right bank of the Bidassoa. 
There, passing over a ridge, you enter Spain. The 
feelings on approaching a new kingdom and country 
are always strange and exciting. And so we looked 
eagerly about to discover novelties ; while we found the 
country very rich and fertile, with orchards full of fruit- 
trees, and fields of maize and abundant vegetation round 
about; also good bushy hedges, and glorious views of 
the Pyrenees to the south and east. All nature looked 
familiar enough ; albeit some of the features of the land- 
Scape were of a kind such, certainly, as we had never 
exactly seen before. Men and things, and costumes and 
customs, looked odd enough. ‘Tarrying for awhile at 
Trun as our passports were examined, we had our first 
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glances at Spanish or Basque life. A number of young 
men were playing in an inclosure at a national game, 
which consisted in hitting a kind of tennis-ball against 
the side of a lofty building, by means of an enormously 
expanded glove, hard and covered with leather, bent 
into a concave shell-like shape, and answering the 
purpose of a very broad bat, or rather battledore. With 
this contrivance they struck the ball, and sent it against 
the building so as to rebound, side playing against side, 
and sometimes keeping the ball going a good while, under 
the observation and applause of boys and men sitting 
along a low wall by which the long area for this sort of 
display was fenced in. The dress and enormous hats of 
the priests also attracted attention. The hats are 
immense beavers, closely rolled up on each side, and 
reaching an amazing length in front and behind, so as 
to look like great rolls of black cloth, or long pieces of 
black wood, with a cavity cut in the middle, so as to 
admit of its resting on the head. We also met troops 
of peasants, very merry, returning in the dusk of the 
evening from their employment; and on inquiry we 
found that they worked at a large thread manufactory, 
which we passed on the road. It was quite dark before 
our lumbering vehicle reached San Sebastian, and we 
could but dimly discern the outline of objects, as the 
lamps of the town seemed to dawn before us, and we 
went thundering in, through the fortified gateway, over 
the wooden draw-bridge, Spanish soldiers keeping 
sentry at the entrance. 

We were in a Basque-Spanish town. We could see 
the streets were very narrow, and the houses very high, 
but not much more than that. However, knowing the 
practice of the Spaniards was to promenade in their 
public walks in the evening after dark, away we went 
to the Grand Place, a large square surrounded by lofty 
buildings, shops, and offices, the pavement round sur- 
mounted and shaded by heavy colonnades. There we 
found a good many ladies in mantillas and veils, prome- 
nading up and down in rather stately style, bearing and 
flourishing their fans as only Spanish ladies have the 
skill and grace to do. They chatted as they walked; but 
there was a sort of gravity in their demeanour, very 
different from that of lively French people in their 
places of public concourse. There is something solemn 
in the gaiety of the Spaniard, even as there is something 
gay in the solemnity of the French. Spanish life exhibited 
itself in more definite form and deeper colour next morn- 
ing, and it was a great amusement to ramble about the 
streets, or sit by the door and watch the passers-by. 
Oxen came, slowly drawing carts with solid cylindrical 
wheels, a pole in front of the vehicle, a lantern hanging 
on it, a yoke fastened to the beasts’ necks or heads, the 
driver in blue cap and shirt, walking before and guiding 
the animals by the motion of a long stick. Men came 
on horseback, jauntily dressed, with crimson silk sash 
round the loins, and variegated gaiters. Great wine- 
skins were carried past, the skin retaining the form of . 
the animal it belonged to, the legs sewed up. Sledges 
grated along the stones, drawn by oxen and laden heavily 
with bales of merchandise. Women, too, might be seen 
carrying on their heads baskets of live chickens, so 
closely packed and so quiet that they looked as though 
they were stuffed and trussed. The funeral of a child 
passed: the little coffin was chequered all over, and was 
carried by a boy, who dangled it about as though it were 
some plaything. A youth with a black cross marched 
before, followed by a priest, and a lot of urchins ran 
along beside the corpse, with tall tallow candles. The 
queer procession broke up at the gateway of the town. 
The boys put out their lights and scampered off, and left 
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the priest, with the lad who carried the coffin, and a 
poor woman in mourning, to go by themselves to the 
cemetery, which they did in the most rambling way 
imaginable, as though they had nothing to do with each 
other. 

On walking about the streets we were struck again 
by the height of the houses, and the far-projecting roofs. 
The numerous tall narrow windows, the balconies, and 
the striped blinds, gave a picturesque appearance to the 
street scenery, heightened by the groups of people 
lounging about, or sitting at doorways, some busily 
employed in making shoes of rope, closely. sewn to- 
gether—very comfortable to wear, we were told, in moun- 
tain walking. We noticed, inside one dark-looking 
doorway, a chair-mender at work, who would have been 
an admirable study for Rembrandt. We dropped into 
some of the churches, of ugly, heavy architecture, with 
huge gilt altars and ungainly galleries, and numerous 
images of the Virgin, some with black faces, some 
clothed in mourning, and some attired in gaudy em- 
broidered robes. 

The most characteristic thing in Spain is the bull- 
fight. We saw plenty of bills announcing that brutal 
amusement, and heard of courses recently come off, and 
saw the preparations for those which were to come on, 
but none occurred in any place while we happened to be 
staying in it. At San Sebastian there is a large 
amphitheatre used for the purpose, with vast circular 
ranges of seats like those of the Roman Colosseum. 

The view from the ramparts is very noble. There is 
the Bay of Biscay, and on the other side the Pyrenees. 
The vast expanse of ocean under a clear blue sky, the 
grand outline of the eastern hills, and the outspread 
fields of the Basque province, form altogether an 
amazingly fine panorama. The rock on which the 
fortifications and citadel are placed resembles a little 
the Ormes Head at Llandudno. There are pathways 
round, commanding noble sea-views, and taking you 
past the spot where several English officers are buried 
who fell during the memorable siege. 





THE WILD TURKEY OF AMERICA. 
(Meleagris gallo-pavo.) 
TosE who have only seen the domestic turkey can form 
no idea of the wild bird. The finest of all feathered 
game, it is also the largest, wildest, and most cunning. 
The goodly shows of fat turkeys hanging at all the 
poulterers’ shops at Christmas-time are not purely the 
descendants of those imported from America in the 
reign of Henry vii, even if they have any of the blood 
at all: they are derived from an Eastern stock, the 
Thibet turkey, which had been introduced somewhat 
earlier, and had become, about the year 1585, a not 
unusual dish at Christmas feasts, as it is-mentioned in 
Tusser’s “ Five Hundred Pointes of good Husbandrie :” 
“ Beefe, mutton, and porke, shred pies of the best, 

Pigge, veale, goose, and capon, and turkie well drest, 

Cheese, apples, and nuts, jolly carols to heare, 

As then in the countrie is counted good cheere.”” 
Not counting the tallegalla, or wattled turkey of Aus- 
tralia, there seem to be four distinct species of turkey : 
the Thibet, from which our tame turkeys are supposed 
to be descended ; the American wild turkey ; the ocellated, 
or South American variety; and the tame, such as long 
domesticity has made it: of all these, the wild turkey is 
by far the largest. I have killed one which weighed 
thirty pounds, and I have heard of others which weighed 
a little heavier, but none so large as those mentioned in 


the second volume of Bingley’s “ Animal Biography,” 
page 232: “Josselyn says that he has eaten part of a 
turkey-cock which, after it was plucked and the entrails 
were taken out, weighed thirty pounds. Lawson, whose 
authority is unquestionable, saw half a turkey serve 
eight hungry men for two meals, and says that he has 
seen others which he believed would each weigh forty 
pounds. Some writers assert that instances have oc- 
curred of turkeys weighing no less than sixty pounds.” 

The wild cock, or “ gobbler,” as he is always called in 
America, stands fully four feet high. The bill is convex, 
short, and strong, the upper mandible lying in an arch 
over the lower one. The head is small, which, with the 
throat, is covered with naked carunculated flesh of a pale 
blue colour. The general plumage is a rich brown and 
purple, though in the sun it shows a hundred different 
tints. The spread of the wings is nearly five feet, and 
the quills and strong feathers are very light in colour, 
which contrasts strongly with the general dark hues of 
the other plumage. The tail feathers are of a rich red- 
brown, the extreme ends having a grey fringe. The tail 
is often removed entire by the hunter’s wife, who spreads 
it out and lets it dry in this way, and it afterwards is 
used asa fan. The hen bird is about half the size of 
the cock. 

The gobblers all have a tuft of horse-hair-looking 
material growing from their breasts: in the young birds 
it is short, but grows longer each year, till it reaches, 
in some of the old birds, the length of twelve inches. 
One before me as I write measures eleven: this came 
from the breast of a bird which I killed, and which 
weighed thirty pounds. Some of the very old hens 
have one of these curious “ tresses.” The scales of the 
legs are of a dark red colour. In the cocks the spurs 
are very long when the bird has attained its full size, 
and these are often used with fatal effect in their 
amorous woodland duels; for in the spring of the year 
the males are very pugnacious. 

The wild turkey does not bestow much pains upon 
making her nest, as it is frequently the bare ground; 
though she is very particular as to its situation. Ninety- 
eight times out.of-a hundred it is on the prairie, and 
not in the forest, and is almost invariably near a running 
creek, though perhaps not within a quarter of a mile of 
the water, as the:hen keeps the whereabouts of her nest 
strictly from the cock, who would break the eggs in- 
stantly, could he discover them. ‘The hen, too, as far 
as she can, keeps her young brood out of the old male’s 
path, as he displays his parental care by splitting the 
young ones’ skulls with lis strong, sharp beak. 

The young of the wild turkey is totally distinct from 
the tame in two important particulars. In the tame 
variety the young bird is covered with a soft down; 
in the wild, with a harsh hairy covering. The tame 
young follow their mother, and pay attention to her 
cluck ; the wild, for the first few days, do not appear to 
know the meaning of the hen’s clucking, nor do they 
follow her: on the contrary, she has to follow them. On 
this account, when the eggs of the wild turkey are put 
by a settler’s wife to hatch under a barn-door hen, a 
space is always inclosed around her, to prevent the 
newly hatched chicks from running off and getting lost. 
Turkeys reared tamely in this manner invariably dis- 
appear in the following spring, and never return : they 
join the wild birds in the woods, and remain with them. 
Like all gallinaceous birds, the wild turkey is gre- 
garious, and is often found in large flocks; though the 
season has much to do with this, as well as with the 
constitution of the “ gangs,” as they are called in the 
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October is the turkey month of the Indians; for then 
the nearly grown broods join other broods, and the old 
cocks, which the summer has not put in very good con- 
dition, are in a tolerably peaceful mood, and add their 
company to the rest; and they all soon, thanks to the 
autumn nuts and wild fruits, begin to improve and 
become fat. Towards the spring the large gangs 
break up into smaller parties, and in March the hens 
are coyly leaving the gobblers, and roosting, three or 
four together, by themselves, though never very far 
from the cocks, who, towards the end of the month, 
separate from each other, the old males avoiding each 
other, though two or three young cocks sometimes 
remain together. Through April and May the woods 
resound with their gobbling just before dawn, and for 
an hour or-two after the sun has risen; and it is then 
that the turkey-hunter gets the best sport, as, concealed 
behind some fallen tree, he imitates the cluck of the hen 
upon his “turkey-caller.” This is generally made from 
the smaller of the two bones of the middle joint of the 
hen turkey’s wing, though sometimes it is made from a 
reed. A very good imitation can be made by scratching 
a nail upon a piece of slate. This last is generally used 
by boys, the accomplished turkey-hunter considering it 
as unartistic, unworkmanlike; for the real wilderness 
hunter prefers doing his work with a certain style, though 
no eye is near to watch his proceedings. 

When the turkey-hunter has heard a gobble within 
five or six hundred yards of him, he conceals himself as 
closely as possible; for he remembers that no bird has a 
quicker and truer eye than the game he is in pursuit of. 
When carefully hid, he clucks upon his caller till the 
bird answers him. As soon as this is the case he becomes 
silent, and awaits patiently the approach of his game. 
Should the gobbler, after advancing— as can be divined 
by his occasional gobbles—stop and gobble two or three 
times with sharp reiteration in the same spot, the hunter 
will understand that the bird is at fault as to the direc- 
tion of the seeming hen, and he will give a low, cautious 
cluck. This will generally be sufficient to bring the bird 
to his fate. 

The turkey that has been called up and has escaped 
getting killed becomes, if not a sadder, a far wiser bird ; 
and it will be a clever hunter who entices him up again 
within range, for that season at least. 

If a brood of young turkeys can be dispersed, they are 
easily lured up to the hunter and killed, as their cry is, 
till nearly grown, a sort of whistle, very easily imitated 
by the sportsman accustomed to pursue them. 

I was once moving from the interior of Texas to the 
coast—a journey of about two hundred miles. My horse 
had upon his back, in addition to my weight, a couple of 
blankets and my saddle-bags. It was a wilderness 
country, the settlements few and far between, and I ex- 
pected to sleep out in the open air more than half the 
nights I should be upon my road, and of course had to 
depend upon my double-barrel for food, mostly. The 
country was strange to me; for when a couple of years 
before I had gone up the country, I had gone by a river 
steamer. Sinee then I had become possessed of a capital 
hunting-horse, with which I was not disposed to part, 
and there was nothing else for it but to ride him down. 
About noon on the third day I came to a wide creek 
bottom, through which there was a well-used road; and 
over the creek some settlers in the neighbourhood had 
thrown a rough log bridge. I had just gained the centre 
of this bridge when I saw a drove of wild turkeys run 
across the road, one after the other, in Indian file. I 
jumped from my horse and ran to where they had en- 
tered the timber by a eattle-trail, and fired up the row 
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of them, killing two, one of which was the old hen, the 
rest scattering in every direction. Concealing myself as 
soon as possible, I loaded my gun, and after a short in- 
terval commenced whistling, and in less than twenty 
minutes I had killed six fine turkeys. It now struck 
me that my horse had quite enough to carry without 
these birds, whose weight could not be much less than 
fifteen pounds each; so, tying their necks together, I 
threw them across my saddle, and, taking the bridle, I 
led my horse forward. On the edge of the prairie was 
a small log cabin occupied by a German, from whom I 
vainly endeavoured to gain some information as to my 
road, his education not having embraced English, nor 
mine, fortunately for my teeth, Dutch. I gave him a 
couple of turkeys, however, and, thus lightened, proceeded. 
About half a mile farther on, and just behind a point of 
timber, I discovered another German’s house, who luckily 
spoke some little English; and here I got a good feed of 
Indian corn for my horse, and “ chicken fixings” for my- 
self, for which I gave twoturkeys. Twelve miles farther 
on I came to San Felipe de Bexar; and here, at the tavern, 
I got my horse fed, a lodging, and breakfast and supper, 
for my two remaining birds. 

I have only mentioned the foregoing to show how 
lightly they are valued. In fact, all kinds of meat and 
game were in such profusion that there was only a 
market for them at the seaport or large inland towns: 
in the backwoods, except to foreigners who know but 
little of woodcraft, you could scarcely give fur or 
feathered game away. 

Turkeys prefer roosting over water, and generally get 
upon the highest boughs of the sycamore or cotton-wood 
trees, as these love the water and grow close to the river 
banks, so that some of their branches often project far over 
the stream. At other times they select a high dry ridge 
where the trees are lofty ; but wherever their roosting- 
place may be, they generally use it for a week or two, 
unless disturbed. Whenever a turkey roost is dis- 
covered, the hunter should manage to get there an hour 
before he can see to shoot. This will give him time to 
find out upon which trees the birds are perched; for, by 
giving a “yelp” or two upon his caller, the turkeys will 
answer him, the hens by clucking and the cocks by 
gobbling ; and it will be all the befter for him if he is 
able to give an occasional, long, tremulous wolf-howl as 
he moves about under the trees; for, after hearing this, 
the birds will not attempt to fly down until it is broad 
daylight, so that they can see where they alight; for they 
hold a wolf in great dread. A friend and myself once 
killed, at a turkey roost we had discovered in Brazos 
county, twenty-four turkeys in a very short time. 

As long as a cock gobbles or a hen clucks over the 
hunier, he can take his time; but when once he hears a 
sound like “sput” he must fire instantly, or lose the 
bird, as that is always uttered just as the wings are about 
to be extended in flight. 

In the spring, when both hens and cocks are in their 
fattest condition, they often wander from one stream to 
another; and to do this they are compelled to cross the 
prairies, and when discovered by the prairie hunter, or 
by the vaqueros who are looking up their calves, they 
are immediately chased and almost always caught by 
their mounted pursuer, as the birds are too heavy to fly 
or run far. When flushed, the too-fat gobbler, for his 
own good, will fly about three hundred yards, whilst the 
hunter pursues him at full gallop, so as to allow him no 
time to recover his breath when he alights, but instantly 
makes him take wing again. This time, perhaps, he will 
not fly more than a third of the distance; for his wings are 
fatigued with his weight, and, gasping for breath, he sticks 
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his head into a tussock of grass, and allows himself 
to be captured. Very rare indeed it is for a fat turkey 
to fly a third time. 

The negroes on the plantations catch great numbers 
in a turkey-pen. This is a very simple contrivance. 
The pen is constructed of ordinary split fence rails, and 
. is generally of about eight or ten feet square and about 
six feet high, the top being also covered in with slabs or 
rails. These are sometimes bound with cords or buck- 
skin thongs, or else heavily weighted to prevent the 
trapped turkeys displacing the rails by their frantic flut- 
terings upwards when the trapper visits his pen. A 
long trench is cut leading into the pen, and along this is 
scattered sparely some grains of Indian corn, though 
just at the entrance and inside the pen it is liberally 
strewed. The birds feed along this trench with their 
heads bent, the trench being deep enongh to admit them 
easily in this position to the centre of the pen; but when 
they raise their heads after consuming the corn, they can 
discover no place by which to depart; for with their 
heads thrown up they never think of the trench, and 
thus they wander round and round their prison until the 
trapper arrives. Pens constructed on a smaller scale are 
used for quail and prairie hens. 

Those planters who are fond of shooting kill numbers 
of turkeys with dogs trained to tree them. These dogs 
range the forest till they come upon the trail of a flock, 
the scent of which they run mutely until close upon the 
game, when they make a rush at the turkeys, who fly up 
and perch in the trees. The dog then keeps up a con- 
tinuous barking, which guides his master to the place, 
and his furious baying serves to attract the birds’ atten- 
tion to himself, so that the hunter, by using proper 
precaution, can advance easily within shot. 

The wild turkey is found in Canada, and its longi- 
tudinal range is from thence to Northern Mexico. For 
along time it was supposed that they were not to be 
found upon the western side of the Rocky Mountains ; 
but since gold was discovered in California, and numerous 
hunters and travellers have explored the Pacific slope, 
they have been found on the Gila river; though this is 
probably their extreme western range. In the old set- 
tled States, such as New York and the New England 
States, they have either been killed out or retired before 
the settlers, but they are still to be found in some heavily 
timbered States to the east of the Mississippi. West up 
that river, in the wild, thinly settled, new States, like 
Arkansas and Texas, they are very plentiful. Except 
when very young, hawks and eagles are not very destruc- 
tive to them, as a full-grown bird is possessed of great 
power and strength of wing, and would very likely 
cripple his feathered antagonist. Panthers, leopard cats, 
catamounts (Lyne rufus), and wolves, however, kill many 
of them, especially when the hens are sitting upon their 
nests. The chicken snake, too, often swallows all the 
eggs from under the hen turkey, although it does not 
injure the bird itself. Fortunately, with all these 
enemies, the turkey is prolific, fifteen and sixteen young 
ones often forming one brood, and sometimes the hen 
rears as many as twenty. In two instances I have 
counted twenty-three eggs in a wild turkey’s nest. In 
time—though I hope it is far distant—the wild turkey, 
like the buffalo, the deer, and the antelope, will gradually 
decrease as civilization advances; though it is to be 
hoped that a succeeding generation in America will be 
more thoughtful than the present, and, by fixing “ fence” 
or close months, in some measure protect’ the beautiful 
indigenous birds and beasts. To establish anything 
like the English game laws is out of the question in a 
vast country like America. 





T have been often asked, since my return to this coun- 
try, whether the wild turkey was as good for the table 
as our farm-yard article. Except that the meat is white 
in each, there is not much other resemblance; as the 
forest bird is larger and carries more fat, the material 
for which is found in the woods—grubs, acorns, black- 
berries, mulberries, and nuts (pecan nuts in particular), 
wild grapes, pawpaws, persimmons, etc., this varied and 
abundant food giving him a wild game flavour: in fact, 
there is just the same difference that there is between a 
dunghill fowl.and a pheasant. In my day—before this 
civil war broke out—there were few tables unprovided 
with a turkey for Christmas day throughout the South, 
and it was generally a wild one. At the North it was 
the favourite piece de résistance; but there it was obtained 
from the farm-yard. 

I dined on Christmas day, 1850, at the “ Houston 
House Hotel,” Houston, Texas. About two hundred 
people sat down, and on the table was wild bear meat 
and tame—a fat year-old cub having been fed and killed 
for the occasion—wild turkey and tame, wild goose and 
tame, one wild swan, wild ducks, quail, grouse, snipe. 
It was the most varied table I had ever dined at, and is 
memorable to me from my having then for the first time 
tasted bear meat. 
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A VOICE FROM EGYPT ON THE AGE OF 
THE PENTATEUCH. 


To what age does the Pentateuch belong? Is it, as a 
whole, the production of Moses; or was it written, as 
some say, in much later times? Till comparatively 
recent days the uniform answer to this question has 
been, “The Pentateuch belongs to the age of Moses, not 
of Samuel or of Ezra; and the book was written as a 
whole by Moses, or under his guidance. Speaking gene- 
rally, it may be regarded as his work.” “ Speaking 
generally,” I repeat; for there are passages—Lamech’s 
prophecy, for example, and Miriam’s song—which Moses 
did not originate, but only insert; and there are other 
passages—the later names of places, for example, the 
list of some of the dukes of Edom, the account of his 
own death—which must have been added by another later 
hand. ‘With such exceptions, the Pentateuch is quoted 
and referred to by all Jewish tradition, by our Lord and 
his apostles, by the Old Testament itself, from the 
book of Joshua down to the book of Malachi, as the 
book, the law of Moses, “the man of God.” “The 
law [the system of justice and types] was given through 
Moses: grace and truth [the system of mercy and 
realities] came to be through Jesus Christ.”* y 

On the specific question of the authorship of the 
Pentateuch the monuments of Egypt have of course 
nothing to say; but on the age of the Pentateuch they 
have much. Ask them who wrote it, and they are as 
silent as is now their own Memnon. Ask them when 
it was written, and immediately they become vocal, 
as when of old the rays of the morning sun struck the 
chords of the statue. On that question they seem to 
affirm distinctly that the book belongs to the Mosaic 
age, and must have been written by one familiar with 
Egypt, and while the facts of Egyptian life ‘were still 
fresh in the memory of the people. 

The exact nature of the argument may be illustrated 
by a couple of passages, taken not from the monuments, 
but from Scripture. In Numbers xiii. 22 it is said 





* Johni.17. The original is worth examining. 
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that “ Hebron was built, seyen years before Zoan in 
Egypt;” and in Deuteronomy xi, 10—12 it is said of 
Canaan, “ The land whither thou goest is not as the land 
of Egypt, where thou wateredst it with thy foot, but 
a land of hills and valleys, that drinketh water of ‘the 
rain of heayen: ..... the eyes of the Lord thy God 
are always upon it, from the beginning of the year even 
unto the end of the year.” Naturally, it would be con- 
cluded that the writer and the first hearers of these 
words were familiar with Egypt, its cities and customs. 
To one who knew nothing of Goshen and the Delta of 
the Nile, the date of the building of Zoan would be no 
guide to the age of Hebron. The “ foot-watering” of 
Egypt would have suggested no significant contrast to 
one who had no remembrance of the dependence of the 
country on this river; nor would the fact that the eyes 
of the Lord were upon the land from the beginning of 
the year to the end have meaning for one who knew 
not how for months in Egypt the fields are apparently 
deserted of God, and have to be watered at the expense 
of exhausting and destructive toil. Add to this, that 
between the Exode and the reign of Solomon—from 
four hundred and fifty years (the common chronology) 
to six hundred and upwards—there was no intercourse 
between Egyptians and Jews; and the conclusion seems 
irresistible—these words were written by a man who 
knew Egypt, and for men who knew Egypt; that is, 
they were written in the age of the Exode itself. 

This kind of proof, it will readily be seen, is not 
peculiar to Egypt, or to Scripture. About sixty years 
ago the unburying of Herculaneum and Pompeii brought 
to light remains which illustrate the customs of ancient 
Rome, and now serve to explain allusions and state- 
ments in ancient classic writers. In our own day the 
researches prosecuted by Layard and others on the plains 
of Shinaar have done much to illustrate and confirm old 
chroniclers of Assyrian lifeand history. Every museum 
of antiquities treasures up some relic to which men 
appeal for purposes of exposition or of defence; and now, 
when attacks on the Pentateuch are renewed, and 
students are naturally looking for fresh evidence, Egypt 
supplies it. Error is refuted, and truth confirmed, by 
her teaching. 

The examples we have mentioned, though they give 
an idea ofthe nature of the argument, give no fair idea 
of its strength or impressiveness. For, first of all, as 
the argument is cumulative, and depends largely on the 
number of coincidences, no specimens can do justice to 
this quality. Then, further, these examples are taken 
entirely from the Pentateuch. The fact referred to, and 
the allusion to Egypt, are both given in one and the 
same passage. There is therefore wanting the obvious 
undesignedness which makes circumstantial evidence so 
conclusive to most minds. The facts in all their ful- 
ness include coincidences very numerous, and between 
documents completely independent. On the monu- 


ments of Hgypt we have the private and public life of 


the Egyptian people depicted with the utmost minute- 
ness. The scenes are as fresh as if they had been 
finished only a few years ago. They were not painted, 
moreover, to supply evidence, or to explain Scripture. 
The two most ancient records in the world have come 
unexpectedly into our hands, the one written, the other 
painted; and if they confirm each other, the evidence, 
because incidental, is felt to be, on that very ground, the 
more impressive. 

Let us take an example or two. In Palestine iron 
was the metal commonly used for implements of war. 
The Canaanites had chariots of iron. It was iron David 
prepared in abundance. There are still in Lebanon 
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traces of iron-works of very ancient date, large quanti- 
ties of refuse being still to be seen at some distance from 
the mines, but in the neighbourhood of oak forests, 
the wood of which was used in smelting. Yet, on the 
Exodo it is not of workers in iron we read, but of 
workers in brass, and they are mentioned again and 
again. Whether the brass were an alloy of copper and 
zince—the brass of later times—or of copper and tin—the 
bronze of later times—the use of such «a metal clearly 
implies considerable skill in metallurgy; and, in fact, it 
is the very metal of which ancient Egyptian weapons— 
swords, knives, and even bows—are generally made. 
For ages the art of tempering brass, so as to make it 
elastic, was unknown; nor is it now easy to understand 
how the process was so perfect as it must have been 
in Egypt. 

The Hgyptians were long famous for their skill in 
archery, and naturally Hagar, the Egyptian maid of 
Sarah, taught her son the art of her country, and 
Ishmael became an archer. 

Quite incidentally we gather from the history of 
Joseph’s imprisonment that there was wine in Egypt, 
and from the Psalms that vines were grown there. 
Herodotus, who lived for some time at On, the residence 
of Joseph’s wife, and who wrote four or five hundred 
years before Christ, states that vines were not grown in 
Egypt. The monuments, on the other hand, have 
several paintings of vine-culture and of wine-making. 
Drunken men, and even women, are seen carried home 
by head and heels on the shoulders of their servants ; 
and yet the culture of the vine was evidently difficult. 
More labourers seem required to water the plants and 
dress the trees than were required for any other kind of 
growth, and the bunches are generally small. Hence, 
when the spies returned with “ grapes of Eshcol,” the 
size naturally filled with amazement a people who had 
been accustomed only to the grapes of the land of Ham. 
Hence, also, the narrative must have been written not 
in the age of Herodotus, but in the age of the monu- 
ments. 

In the same history the baker is represented as 
carrying his basket upon his head. The usual way of 
carrying burdens in Syria was on the side, or on the 
back, or on the shoulders. On the monuments men are 
represented as carrying them in the way which the 
Pentateuch describes. 

Glancing through the monuments, there are several 
facts that strike an observer as significant. 

The variety of employments is remarkable. Here 
are agriculturists, shepherds—a degraded class, appa- 
rently—fishermen, hunters, men of all trades, all 
working apart and as distinct castes; and yet agricul- 
ture is evidently the favourite pursuit. Here is corn in 
abundance. In seasons of deficient harvest elsewhere, a 
journey to Egypt, the granary of the world, as it seems, 
is very likely to be the resource of a pastoral tribe, and 
that tribe will find there a subdivision of labour, and a 
degree of artificial civilization, not common in purely — 
agricultural countries, and certainly not common in 
Syria. 

” usttieaiings the monarch, on some of these monu- 
ments, are various classes of rulers. Here are priests, 
anointed for their office by God and the king; warrior- 
chiefs, second only to the monarch—the whole indicating 
social institutions unlike anything in those days in that 
vicinity. There was, in fact, nothing like it nearer than 
India. These are “the princes of the house of 
Pharaoh.” 

Tn all these scenes, moreover, there is a freedom of 
domestic life very unlike the restraint of most Eastern 
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nations, The women are generally unveiled, and seem 
to have as much liberty as in modern Europe. After 
the time of the Persian conquest (B.c. 350) this ceased 
in Egypt. ~ 

The colour of many of the ladies is note-worthy. They 
are, for the most part, of a browner tinge than the 
Syrian women, though fairer than the Nubians. Gene- 
rally the ladies of highest rank are lighter in tint than 
their attendants. A fair complexion was evidently a 
recommendation at the court of the Pharaohs. 

Occasionally we see animals which, from the state- 
ments of profane historians, we had hardly expected. 
Here are asses, which Herodotus tells us were an abomi- 
nation to the Egyptians; and very noble animals they 
seem. Camels are rare. It was long thought, indeed, 
that there were none; but there are some. To an 
agricultural people in the valley of the Nile they must 
have been of less use ‘than to the wandering tribes of 
Palestine and Edom. 

Read, with these scenes in view, the history of 
Abraham's visit to Egypt (Gen. xii. 10—16), and the two 
pictures will seem each a comment on the other. The 
history must have been written by one who was familiar 
with customs of which Palestine in that age, and 
Egypt in a later age, afforded no example. 

But there are other peculiarities on these paintings. 
The Egyptians are all beardless men, they and their 
servants. A few toil-worn men, and a few mourners, 
have their beards half-grown; and now and then the 
rapidity of the conquests of some great warrior—as of 
Rameses—is indicated by the state of his beard, which 
he has evidently had no time to remove. But generally 
their faces are quite smooth; and so Joseph “shaves” 
when summoned into the presence of Pharaoh. 

Here are men who seem to have been very odious to 
the Egyptians—not from earliest times, indeed, but still 
from remote antiquity. They are seen crushed under 
the chariot-wheels of the kings; they are figured as 
supporters of vases and seats; they are dragged as 
slaves through the markets, and massacred without 
mercy. Sometimes they are painted on the soles of 
shoes and sandals, as the easiest way of treading them 
down. These are the shepherds, who were an abomi- 
nation to the Egyptians, though not to the people of 
Arabia or Syria. 

Here are chairs and chair-makers. Visitors sié at 
table, in a way quite unusual in late Jewish history: 
not all, indeed, for at common meals the people sit on 
their legs, which are doubled under them ;_ but on great 
occasions chairs are used, as stately and as formal as any 
in Europe (Gen. xliii. 33). 

Here, again, is the gold chain of office; here the 
signet ring, which was presented to the man who was 
made vizier; here the white fine linen, with which 
foreigners were clothed when they were naturalized, 
and became members of the Egyptian aristocracy. 

Compare with these scenes the facts incidentally 
mentioned in Joseph’s history (Gen. xli. 14; xl. 16; 
xlvi. 34), and the naturalness and consequent truthful- 
ness of the narrative will at once appear. The history 
must have been written by one who knew Egypt, and 
who lived before the customs of the country had ma- 
terially changed. 

Such is a sample, a very inadequate sample, of the 
facts which the Egyptian monuments disclose; and we 
shall rejoice if this brief notice succeeds in directing 
attention to studies which cannot fail to throw light on 
all parts of Scripture, and which will be found to supply 
additional proof of the antiquity and genuineness of the 
books of Moses, 
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Varieties, 


Taz Saaw or Persia,—Nfsirn’d din Shéh, the present 
raler of Persia, is thirty-two years of age, five feet six inches 
high, well and rather strongly made, with black and long 
moustaches, but no beard, hazel eyes, and a mild, good-humoured 
expression. He stood to receive the foreign envoys. Round 
his neck were six strings of pearls and emeralds, each gem of 
which might have been an earl’s ransom, and he wore a 
diamond aigrette in his lamb-skin cap that would have been a 
dowry foran empress. The scabbard of his sword was studded 
80 thickly with diamonds from hilt to point that a ray of light 
could not have entered between them, and was worth, they 
said, a quarter of a million sterling. In face of that blaze of 
jewels our policemen’s coats and gold lace looked utterly 
mean. The Russian Minister, who was our doyen, now said a 
few words in French by way of congratulation to the Shah, 
and the Russian head dragoman, whose name appropriately 
signifies “ sturgeon,” interpreted them. -In return the Shéh 
asked each of the foreign envoys, Ahwal i shumd khub ast, “ Are 
you well ?” and then inquired of the Russian Minister why he 
did not learn Persian. The Russian answered that there was 
time yet to learn it, which, considering that he was sixty 
years of age, and had been half his life in Persia, seemed a 
rather pleasant statement.—F. B. Eastwick’s ‘“ Persia.” 


WHatTELY AND NewMaN.—Although Whately and Newman 
had been on terms of the closest intimacy at Oxford in early 
life, they lived as utter strangers when, in later years, they 
resided face to face—one inthe archiepiscopal palace, the other 
in the “Catholic University” in Stephen’s Green. This was 
not of Whately’s heart, but of Newman’s pride. There was 
many @ Roman Catholic who followed the old archbishop to his 
grave; but the brother of his early years, the partner in his 
early labours, the friend who had gloried in his friendship,.the 
pupil who had learnt to think and to follow out thought. ander 
his instruction, held aloof, and no more cared to pay the last 
mark of respect to the noble associate of his early manhood 
than if Whately had been the outcast which MacHale held him 
to be in common with all Protestants.—The Athenewm. 


Tue Roya Famity 1n 1785.—The king and queen, and the 
Prince of Mecklenburg, and her Majesty’s mother, walked to- 
gether; next them the princesses and their ladies, and the 
young princes ; making a very gay and pleasing procession, of 
one of the finest families in the world. Every way they moved 
the crowd retired to stand up against the wall as they passed, 
and then closed in to follow ; or, as two years later, when the 
Duke of York arrived at Windsor, in 1787, after seven years’ 
absence, to have the pleasure of seeing the royal family in 
this happy assemblage, I accompanied Miss P—— on the Ter- 
race. It was, indeed, an affecting sight to view the general 
content; but that of the king went to my very heart, so de- 
lighted he looked, so proud of his son, so benevolently pleased 
that every one should witness his satisfaction. The Terrace 
was very full: all! Windsor and its neighbourhood poured in 
upon it to see the prince, whose whole demeanour seemed pro- 
mising to merit his flattering reception—gay, yet grateful ; 
modest, yet unembarrassed.—Memoirs of Madame d’Arblay 
(Fanny Burney). 


Corxine Bortries.—It really seems strange that in this age, 
when so many other means can be employed, cork should still 
be made use of to stop bottles. The moist cork, one side of 
which is in contact with the air, allows, equally with the wood 
of the wine-cask, the development of mould plants. The taste 
and smell of wine is, under such circumstances, identical with 
that of many other mouldy substances, and is what we call 
musty. The mould of cork differs of course from that of wood, 
and the taste is consequently not exactly the same. The smell 
may be distinctly perceived in almost every warehouse in the 
country. The mould grows from the outside to the inside, and, 
should it reach the inner side of the cask or cork, it imparts a 
taste to the wine. On this account old wine-casks must from 
time to time be cleansed outside and inside, and new corks 
must be put into the bottles even when the old ones are un- 
hurt. Ifthe inside of the cork be covered with resin or seal- 
ing-wax, the entrance of air is cut off, and the formation of 
mould hindered, though not prevented. Wines which have 
been long in bottle often acquire an unpleasant taste from this 
mouldiness ; they are brought out to do honour to a guest, 
and praise is expected which cannot be honestly given.—Pre- 


| fessor Mulder, of Utrecht, 





